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We Move in New Directions. By Harry A. Overstreet. New 

York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1933. $3.00. 

Dr. Overstreet, professor of philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York and author of several popular 
volumes on philosophy and psychology, finds the “com- 
ing to birth of a civilization” by far the “most significant 
event that is occurring today.” This volume presents his 
ideas of the trends this civilization will take. The profit- 
economy will pass away, “because it is not great enough 
for what is great in us.” A new conception of the im- 
portance of “the fulfillment of the individual” is begin- 
ning to pervade society and even to penetrate politics. 
In order to achieve this end, the new civilization “will 
seek to eliminate the injustice of extreme inequalities of 
income; it will save its youth from the spiritual poverty 
of a mere seeking for self; it will give scope for the ap- 
plication of intelligence to the control of child-birth; it 
will socialize its economic processes; and it will interna- 
tionalize its world.” Professor Overstreet believes that 
such a civilization is being slowly developed, however long 
it may be in coming. 

Much rethinking of what has long been accepted is 
necessary. Yet the social protest which has become an 
important part of our literature shows that “our minds 
have already been turned in directions that are true.” 
But there are many problems still to be solved. We must 
change our educational system, our science of economics, 
and our legal theory to meet modern conditions. “Our 
deepest task, today,” Professor Overstreet finds, is “the 
achievement of an economic and legal philosophy that 
will be adequate to the full demands of a democratic civi- 
lization.” This will require the reorganization of our 
government. Our political loyalties have always been 
merely separative and have been concerned with particu- 
lar territories but these now seem petty. The only genu- 
ine patriotism is that which “defends or advances the 
contributory powers of one’s country.” 

Finally, the “great intolerances” of institutionalized 
religion, nationalism, class distinctions, and race must be 
done away with. We must develop a leisure of self- 
fulfillment instead of the leisure of escape which is all 
too comon today, and make “life livable wherever it is 
lived.” 

In short, there is the “plea among us for a more than 
verbal justice, the plea for a new viewing of the possi- 
bilities of life, . . . it is a plea that begins to be made 


throughout the world. ‘The spiritual revolution in our 
American thought and institutions is being duplicated 
among civilized peoples everywhere.” 


Individualism and Socialism. By Kirby Page. New York, 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1933. $2.50. 

Mr. Page, with characteristic regard for facts and for 
history, has produced an impressively thorough and well 
documented statement of the case for collectivism as 
against individualistic capitalism. He shows the tangled 
economic and religious roots of laissez-faire and records 
the way in which the doctrine has been used to bolster, 
through land grants, subsidies and other devices, a sys- 
tem the net result of which was to nullify the principle 
which it was supposed to preserve. He then shows how 
every effort to relieve the harshness and crudity of the 
competitive system has been opposed by privilege—the 
abolition of slavery, the extension of education, organiza- 
tion of labor, workmen’s compensation, income and in- 
heritance taxes, unemployment insurance and related re- 
form measures. Then follows an indictment of the 
present system in terms of its consequences. 


Against this background Mr. Page unfolds the Social- 
ist program, of which he is an ardent protagonist. Com- 
munism he repudiates both because of its policy of “vio- 
lent seizure of power” and because of its dogmatic 
assurance that the desired results will be attained through 
its strategy. An increase in communist strength in Amer- 
ica will lead, he believes, to a fascist reaction, one of the 
menaces of our time. 


The chapter on “Religion and Socialism” contains Mr. 
Page’s ethical philosophy in relation to the current debate 
over coercion and non-resistance. Mr. Page’s thesis is 
“that the transition from capitalism to socialism may be 
accomplished without warlike revolution if the necessary 
steps, outlined herein, are taken.” The class struggle is 
a fact and coercion a practical necessity. While his op- 
position to violence is stated in absolutist terms, his reli- 
ance on non-violent coercion rests on pragmatic grounds: 
“The evidence . . . seems to be conclusive that there is 
only a remote possibility of converting enough property 
owners to make possible the transformation of the pres- 
ent economic order by voluntary action from the top; 
with perhaps an even more remote chance that these re- 
generated individuals will be able by persuasion to abolish 
the prevailing barbarous exploitation on the part of their 
unredeemed competitors.” Mr. Page will “under no cir- 
cumstances” participate in armed struggle or approve it, 
but if labor follows a course that makes violence inevitable 
he will give the workers his “non-warlike support.” 

F. E. J. 
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The American Federation of Labor. By Lewis L. Lorwin. 

Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1933. $2.75. 

In this study, for the first time, the history, policies 
and activities of the American Federation of Labor have 
received comprehensive treatment. The subject is largely 
the history of the American labor movement since 1864. 
Each period of development is given a setting in indus- 
trial history showing how the Federation has adjusted 
itself and formulated policies which it regarded as 
realistic. 

Samuel Gompers’ career is an outstanding instance of 
the way in which a certain type of leadership can limit 
as well as direct a social movement. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the trend was consistent with the philosophy of 
trade unionism and the limitations of that form of labor 
organization. Perhaps more basic was the effect of the 
changes in industrial organization on a labor movement 
struggling to acquire an economic status consistent with 
the political rights of freemen under a republican form 
of government. On every hand, furthermore, labor 
organization has been handicapped by the protection given 
property and those who conduct business. This will go 
down in history as an anomaly since the trade unionists 
accepted the capitalistic society and merely asked for col- 
lective bargaining on a businesslike basis. 

In a final chapter interpreting the A. F. of L. policies 
and discussing the prospects of a new unionism the au- 
thor gives the present leadership much to think about. 
Whether a new unionism can develop unless a new lead- 
ership arises and unless a new form of organization is 
devised is something that only the future can reveal. 

A. E. S. 


The New Church and the New Germany. By Charles S. 
Macfarland. New York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.25. 
Adolf Hitler did not know “the Protestant genius and 

spirit, the fundamental principles of the gospel, or the 
inner nature of the Protestant Church.” This is the 
judgment which Dr. Macfarland pronounces upon the 
man whose program of Gleichschaltung having “made its 
way easily with all other social institutions” encountered 
stubborn and effectual resistance from a large body of 
Protestant Church leaders in Germany. The author 
studied the situation on the ground against a background 
provided by nearly a score of visits to that perturbed 
country. His account is factual, reportorial, not unsym- 
pathetic, yet punctuated with judgments that win ready 
assent. 

The situation with reference to church and state has 
been confused from the start. The government’s posi- 
tion could be known only as the net result of ambiguous 
declarations of policy became clear. It would appear, 
however, that the Chancellor counted correctly on the 
first reaction of the national church bodies. His announce- 
ment in March, 1933, that the government would respect 
the churches as “the most important factors for the 
maintenance of our nation,” and that it asked the same 
consideration respecting its own work “concerning the 
national and moral revival” of the nation suggests at 
least a superficial knowledge of both Catholic and Lu- 
theran doctrine concerning the relation of church and 
state. He succeeded in getting the churches to reconsti- 
tute themselves, but the triumph was only temporary. 

The Aryan legislation, the darkest page of the record, 
is presented and interpreted through translations of 
original documents, which contain some astounding ra- 
tionalizations by eminent theologians. As for the Catholic 
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Church and the Concordat, Dr. Macfarland predicts that 
the church will yet demand release “from any obligation 
whatever in the matter of Aryan discrimination.” 

The conflicting parties within Protestant Germany are 
described, again by citations of documents. Particular 
notice is given to the vigorous stand of Karl Barth against 
state aggression. The “Teutonic cults” are briefly but 
significantly discussed and it is suggested that they, rather 
than Christianity, express the religious attitude of Na- 
tional Socialism. 

Dr. Macfarland’s book is a unique source for American 
readers seeking to know the situation in Germany with 
reference to the relation of church and state. F. E. J. 


Church Union in Canada, Its Causes and Consequences. By 
Claris Edwin Silcox. New York, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1933. $3.00. 

A study conducted by the author under the auspices 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research is re- 
ported in this ample, and ably written volume. It is a 
work in church history which defies review in a few 
paragraphs. Nearly 300 pages are devoted to back- 
grounds and the long process of negotiation, following 
which the seven years of post-union history (1925-1932) 
are examined and evaluated. 

Mr. Silcox finds the United Church of Canada charac- 
terized by an inclusiveness derived from each of its three 
denominational sources — Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Methodist ; by a new emphasis on ritualistic worship, 
exemplified in the hymnology, in the “Book of Orders” 
and in the architectural standards; by a new sense of na- 
tional mission, typified in the official title of the Church; 
by a vigorous social message; and by a democratic phi- 
losophy and an educational outlook. The latter judg- 
ment is recorded despite the author’s conviction that the 
process of preparation for union was inadequate in re- 
spect to educational techniques to promote understanding. 

The merger is therefore pronounced a success. “The 
vast majority of both ministers and laymen in the United 
Church feel that their union has been, in spite of un- 
doubted difficulties, a great success, and that the success 
has been spiritual rather than economic. . . . There had 
been an undoubted cross-fertilization of ideas which had 
resulted in a stimulation to thinking, the removal of 
ancient prejudices, a closer approximation to reality, a 
willingness to attempt new methods—in short, the union 
had led to a spiritual and intellectual house-cleaning.” 


The Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis. By Edmund 
B. Chaffee. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.00. 
Presenting his own summary and interpretations of the 

thought of a small discussion group of ministers, Mr. 

Chaffee restates the grounds of the “social gospel” and 

the case for a crusading church. He reviews the social 

teachings of Jesus and against this background discusses 
the evils of unemployment and the economic causes of 
war, which he considers the major causes. “Wars are 
fought for bean cake and oil, for stocks and bonds.” The 
superiority of the profit motive as a driving force is chal- 
lenged. The Technocratic thesis is favorably reviewed, 
although Mr. Chaffee holds to the ideal of simple living 
as binding on Christians. The challenge of various radi- 
cal movements is faced, and the resulting duty of the 
church is considered. In this connection, a chapter is de- 
voted to the work of Labor Temple, New York, of which 
the author is minister. 

Mr. Chaffee presents, in conclusion, a “technique for 
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preaching the social gospel,” which demands a distinct, 
convinced religious approach, accuracy in the presentation 
of facts, the use of evidence that people may weigh rather 
than dogmatic statement, a clear vision of the kingdom 
ideal, and a passionate concern for human life. A strik- 
ing sentence reads: “The men and women who make 
up the average church congregation will stand a lot of 
plain speech if they are convinced down deep in their 
hearts that their priest and prophet really loves them.” 
To these precepts are added some counsels concerning 
educational methods and pastoral contacts. F. E. J. 


The Strategy of City Church Planning. By Ross W. Sanderson. 
a 00 York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1932. 


This is a well-written and thorough study by one with 
large experience in city church planning. Mr. Sanderson, 
following an experience as Secretary of the Wichita 
Council of Churches, is now executive secretary of the 
Baltimore Federation of Churches and also of the Balti- 
more Council of Religious Education. The book records 
one of the many useful projects of the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. 


The neighborhoods within cities are disappearing. 
Urban people simply live nigh to one another. Func- 
tional organization is displacing loyalty to locality. Has 
the church been aware of what is going on? Mr. Sander- 
son says city churches have largely been simply neigh- 
borhood institutions. Cities are growing at reduced rates. 
The probable future trend is toward slow growth, until a 
stationary point is reached. 

But changes are coming in city church enterprises. 
More and more people are becoming aware of the soci- 
eties of which they are a part. The city churches are 
forced to make adjustments, changes of location, mergers, 
or even to discontinue their services. 

In 16 cities of more than 100,000 population, 2,000 
churches were studied. In general, the churches which 
make the most satisfactory records of growth are those 
located in the sections where the social trends have been 
the more favorable. ‘Only one church in eight was found 
to be a definite and clear-cut exception to the rule of cor- 
respondence between church progress and environmental 
social change. . . . Like environment, like church.” 

But the church has always claimed to be interested in 
transformation of individuals and groups. How can this 
be accomplished in the modern city? Only by under- 
standing urban change and cooperative planning to meet 
it. “Can there be a Protestant strategy” in meeting the 
problems of the city? “Only on foundations of broad 
knowledge and mutual goodwill, expressing itself in co- 
operative practices, can there be any genuine strategy of 
city church planning.” B. Y. L. 


Christianity and Industry in America. By Alva W. Taylor. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1933. $1.00 cloth; 60c paper. 
Dr. Taylor, who is professor of Social Ethics in Van- 

derbilt University, wrote this little book as a text for the 

Missionary Education Movement. He restates the prin- 

ciples upon which the Christian social teachings of the 

Protestant churches have been based, sketches the course 

of labor’s progress, describes the effect of machine in- 

dustry upon personality, with particular reference to the 

South, and discusses at some length the status of women 

and children in industry. He has sought to combine a 

description of conditions with an indication of the forces 

and trends making for betterment. 
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In a chapter entitled “The Better Way,” Dr. Taylor 
discusses the aims of the labor unions, employe repre- 
sentation plans and the influence of the church on indus- 
trial life. Recognizing the shortcomings of organized 
religion in this respect, he nevertheless is impressed that 
all historic social institutions are subject to the same criti- 
cism. After a quarter century of close study he affirms 
that “there is more forthright, courageous, intelligent ad- 
vocacy of social justice in the ministry than in any other 
group that moulds or leads public opinion. Compare any 
considerable group of Christian ministers with a like 
group of editors, lawyers, teachers, or even social work- 
ers, to say nothing of business leaders, and it will be 
found they take a position in advance of them all.” 

F. E. J. 


Christianity and Communism. By H. G. Wood. New York, 

Round Table Press, 1933. $2.00. 

Mr. Wood is lecturer on the New Testament at the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. He compares com- 
munism with Christianity, holding the latter to be the 
source of the ideals of the labor movement. The “Marx- 
ian theory of exploitation is definitely and demonstrably 
false.” Nevertheless, Russia has “clearly succeeded in 
bringing new motives into play, or in stressing the appeal 
to motives which find little conscious encouragement in 
our industrial order.” The author finds that the Marxist 
thesis of class-loyalty as “the highest loyalty” is “a deadly 
poison,” since it “encourages the workers to think only of 
themselves,” and “misrepresents the cause of labor itself.” 
Although Marx was “right in insisting on the reality of 
the historical process,” he “does not really diagnose our 
troubles or point to the right remedies.” Our problems 
are “both political and economic, and . . . fundamentally 
moral.” Transformations are necessary but these must 
be accomplished “without an absolute breakdown in the 
existing order.” In international affairs this means “the 
end of power-politics,” which is “more than substituting 
open for secret diplomacy.” New standards are needed 
in politics and industry. Three Christian principles must 
be applied in developing the new order. These are: “the 
recognition that all have sinned”; the stressing of “con- 
structive citizenship”; and the necessity for mutual 
respect. LEK C 


The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism 
in the Relations of Church and State. By Henry H. Walsh. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1933. $3.50. 

This detailed study of church and state during Napo- 
leon’s régime is one of the Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law. Dr. Walsh con- 
siders the influence of nationalism on both the making of 
the Concordat and the way in which it was carried out. 
Napoleon had resolved to become “the actual power that 
governed the church both spiritually and temporally”—at 
least, so certain of the leaders of the French clergy be- 
lieved. He endeavored to use the French church to carry 
out his plan. While the immediate issues are very differ- 
ent, the fundamental issue is very like the one now being 
faced by the German church. I. M. C. 


The Art of Conference. By Frank Walser. New York, Harper 

& Brothers, 1933. $3.00. 

Believing that the method of conference is the “van- 
guard of a profound redirection of modern scientific 
thinking” the author has presented the results of observa- 
tions and participation, here and abroad, in discussion 
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groups, of various sorts, in which all points of view were 
represented, offering his generalizations for the guidance 
of leaders who are using conference as an educational 


technique. “To meet conflict intelligently,” he says, “and 
to rise above it is really the essence of the art of living.” 
The planning and procedures of conference are discussed 
at length. 

The most distinctive contributions of the study are the 
recognition of the place of silence in the conference 
method; the significance of conference for personal 
growth, adjustment and integration ; and the uses of con- 
ference in relation to social change. “By remaining un- 
integrated,” Mr. Walser says, “as persons and groups, 
and merely projecting discordant attitudes on events, 
spurred on by the propaganda of group interests, we may 
drift nervously along the easier way, victims of a puzzling 
age. Or we may tace disagreeable facts and personal 
responsibility, with a will to understand and accomplish.” 

A variety of case material is presented in appendices 
and a bibliography is added. F. E. J. 


The Future Comes. A Study of the New Deal. By Charles A. 
Beard and George H. E. Smith. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. $1.75. 

This concise and discriminating treatment of the New 
Deal is a by-product of a thorough study which the au- 
thors are making of “national interest.” For the comple- 
tion of that study an examination of the policies and 
practices of the Roosevelt administration was necessary. 
When that had been done it was found to be useful for 
publication as a separate work. 

Messrs. Beard and Smith consider President Roose- 
velt as not only making history; he is “also a victim of 
history.” The idea of “the steady collectivization of 
American economy” has long been before the country as 
a question of public policy in one form or another. The 
social consequences of the technological advances are 
carefully weighed. The aftermath of the World War 
a was a factor in determining the stirring events of 
1933. 

The great concentration of American industry makes 
some form of collectivism now “inexorable,” say the au- 
thors. They believe President Roosevelt recognizes this. 
“Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom was based on the old 
tradition and the answer of history since 1914 has been 
a demonstration of its inapplicability and futility.” There 
are “new” elements in present policy; it is a new deal. 

But the New Deal is regarded as only the beginning of 
a movement which may occupy a long time. A scientific 
appraisal is impracticable now. But “the swift and be- 
wildering . . . contemporary affairs” are thought to justify 
the following generalization: “There is in them a sharp- 
ness and weight of emphasis sufficient to make the New 
Deal signalize a break with the historic past and the com- 
ing of a future collectivist in character.” 

In a word, here is a stimulating work for those who 
seek to understand or interpret the period following 
March 4, 1933. 


Toward Liquor Control. By Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert 
L. Scott. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1933. $2.00. 
The plan for control of the liquor traffic in the United 

States presented in this able report on liquor control, in 

experience and in prospect, was summarized in INFORMA- 

TION SERVICE, October 28, 1933. The considerations 

which led to the recommendation of the State Alcohol 

Control Authority plan, however, and the discussion of its 

necessary accompaniments merit further attention. 
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Control is found to be both traditional and necessary 
in America. To meet the situation adequately state con- 
trol must be adaptable to local sentiment; the profit mo- 
tive and the earmarking of revenue must be eliminated; 
and advertising must be controlled. Furthermore, the 
effort to dislodge the illicit traffic and institute reasonable 
control must be advanced by the tax system. Tax rates 
should be viewed as a whole, the objective being neither 
revenue nor punishment but social regulation. The en- 
tire burden should not rest on the consumer and should 
be relatively light for the small income group. 

But the important thing is education.. Three influences 
must be modified: the general social situation, the indi- 
vidual environment, and family standards. The school 
requires a clearer definition of both aim and knowledge 
in temperance education. “The need for research is para- 
mount,” and the facts when known must have clear, un- 
prejudiced dissemination. The emphasis must be con- 
structive, “on life and health and not on disease and 
death.” Among adults, a new society for temperance, 
using new methods, “could focus specialized attention on 
the problem,” in “an educational process rooted in self- 
discipline and self-control.” 

Appendices include American laws and constitutional 
provisions, Canadian and European systems of control, 
alcohol percentages in various beverages, and a selected 
bibliography. 


The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Relationship. 
Jessie Taft. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $2. sO 
Dr. Taft is case supervisor in the foster home depart- 

ment, Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, and in- 
structor in personality problems, Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work. In this volume she describes 
in considerable detail her experiences with two children. 
She finds that “therapy as a qualitative affair must depend 
upon the personal development of the therapist and his 
ability to use consciously for the benefit of-his client, the 
insight and self-discipline which he has achieved in his 
own struggle to accept self, life and time, as limited, and 
to be experienced fully only at the cost of fear, pain and 
loss.” The first case related was in connection with a 
child guidance clinic, to which a seven-year-old girl, was 
referred because of her behavior in school. During eight 
weeks she visited the clinic twice a week. A rather elabo- 
rate record of these visits is presented. In her interpreta- 
tion of this material Dr. Taft explains: “Analysis is 
merely a concentrated, intensified opportunity for growth 
under safer and more nearly controlled conditions than 
life ordinarily affords but only the patient can determine 
how deep he will go, how far he will separate, or how 
consciously he will face the emotion of any particular 
ending.” 

The second case described in a similar way is that of 
a seven-year-old boy who was being prepared for place- 
ment in a foster home. In the record the child is pic- 
tured as “feeling his way against an opposing limit, .. . 
and then . . . accepting it as just or at least inevitable and 
turning afresh to the free creative possibilities or the 
emotional satisfactions which the situation does afford 
despite its rejections and deprivations.” 

The essential thing in healing is the “getting away from 
the sense of external violence and imposition to a con- 
vincing realization of inner forces which are not fearful 
and alien but belong to the own self as well as to external 
reality.” Relationship therapy is “an opportunity to ex- 
perience more completely than is ordinarily possible the 
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direction, depth, and ambivalence of the impulses which 
relate the self to the other, to outer reality, and to dis- 
cover first-hand the possibility of their organization into 
an autonomous, creative will.” I. M. C. 


The Rural Community and Social Case Work. By Josephine C. 
Brown. New York, Family Welfare Association of America, 
1933. $1.00. 

Here is presented the first thorough treatment of any 
aspect of rural social work in the United States. Miss 
Brown demonstrates her thorough grasp of what experi- 
ence has revealed about demonstrated techniques of 
organization. It must be noted, of course, that she dis- 
cusses the application of case work to the rural com- 
munity, and does not profess to be dealing with all aspects 
of rural social work. She makes a concise but thorough 
statement on family life in the country, calling attention 
to the need of adjustments in rural family life. She then 
discusses the fundamental needs of the rural community 
for a case work program. Here she deals with the rela- 
tion of public health to social work. 

Types of organizations are interestingly described. 
The necessity of enlisting lay people in the enterprise is 
stressed. Then a job analysis is made of the rural social 
worker in the field. One who wishes to undertake rural 
social work on a county or district basis will find this 
work a pocket guide or perhaps even a bible. The bibli- 
ography is extensive and a list of national social work 
agencies is included. This book is a fitting sequel to the 
studies which Miss Brown has made for the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council wherein she has gathered data in 
regard to sources available on rural social work and out- 
lined needed research. It deserves wide use in schools of 
social work and among all who have responsibility for 
administration of rural social work as well as by case 
workers on the job. B. Y. L. 


This Ugly Civilization. By Ralph Borsodi. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1933. $3.00. 


Flight from the City. By Ralph Borsodi. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1933. $2.50. 

This Ugly Civilization is a new edition of a work origi- 
nally issued in 1929. It presents an arraignment of mass 
production methods, and the broad outlines of a plan 
to have larger numbers of the population live on home- 
steads which shall be to a considerable extent “self-suffic- 
ing.” In Flight from the City we have the story of what 
the Borsodi family has done for over a decade on a small 
area of land near Suffern, New York. That story has 
many interesting aspects—the first cloth Mr. Borsodi wove 
by hand was made into a suit of clothes: a cow gave too 
much milk and two goats were substituted, etc. Two new 
stone houses were built on the place by amateur labor, 
except for the plumbing and wiring. Information is also 
given about the homestead experiment on the outskirts 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Borsodi believes he is blazing a “new way to fam- 
ily security,” to quote the sub-title of Flight from the 
City. Tt must be noted that he is suggesting a way only 
for those who will have some cash income directly or in- 
directly from an “ugly civilization.” His family have 
produced nothing for sale. In other words, he means 
part-time farming, which has been practiced for genera- 
tions in New England or West Virginia, for example. 
He himself has had a professional income considerably 
higher than factory workers, and that enabled him to buv 
the finest machines made in an “ugly civilization” for use 
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in his home. Therefore he is proposing a scheme practi- 
cal for only a very small portion of urban professional or 
industrial workers. It should perhaps also be added that 
all subsistence homestead movements are highly contro- 
versial and precarious. But that cannot be elaborated 


here. BY. 


From Peasant to Collective Farmer. By N. Buchwald and R. 
Bishop. New York, Iriternational Publishers, 1933. 75c. 
This is an enthusiastic account of changes which have 

taken place in Russian agriculture following the program 

of collectivization as carried on by the Soviet government. 

Most illuminating is the story of the first congress of 

representatives of collective farms held in Moscow, Febru- 

ary, 1933. Much of the narrative deals, very frankly, 
with the relationship between urban radical movements in 

Russia and the peasants. It may therefore be regarded as 

valuable testimony in regard to activities of peasants in 

relation to the Soviet program. 


There are numerous superficial and uninformed re- 
marks in regard to agriculture in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the work must not be regarded as a compre- 
hensive treatment of the problems of Russian agriculture. 
As the history of all peoples has demonstrated, there is 
more to agriculture than the sowing and harvesting of 
grain. But students of Russian agriculture should refer 
to this book for valuable case material and for interesting 
information in regard to one of the most daring 
experiments going on anywhere in the world—the rapid 
transformation of individualistic production in agriculture 
to a highly organized collectivism. Thorough appraisals 
of the enterprise are not yet possible. a it. 


Corporation Finance. By Henry E. Hoagland. New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. $3.50. 

This book deals comprehensively with the process of 
promoting corporations, the flotation of securities and the 
amortization of debts, and methods of internal financial 
control such as budgets, credit policies, and dividend poli- 
cies. The part dealing with expansion of corporate hold- 
ings is perhaps the most significant. The methods by 
which corporations grow in resources and power are be- 
coming increasingly a matter for public concern. Wealth 
is already concentrated and controlled through corpora- 
tions. to an unprecedented degree. An increase in this 
tendency through mergers and consolidations will result 
in economic power not easily subordinated to political 
power. 

During the depression an increasing number of invest- 
ors have learned the meaning of failure and reorganiza- 
tion of corporations. The author puts the investor in a 
position to know his rights and to discover the difficulties 
of enforcing them. Improper corporation finance, fail- 
ures and “reorganizations” constitute some of the most 
injurious features of American industrial life. 

In his discussion of the need for social control of 
corporations the author limits himself to the description 
of abuses which obviously should be eliminated. Perhaps 
the best indication given that they can be eliminated is 
found in the discussion of English and German corpora- 
tion law. In the United States 48 states are competing in 
permitting laxity. A. E. S. 


The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe Today. By G. D. H. 
Cole and Margaret Cole. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. 
$3.00. 


G. D. H. Cole is well known as an English economist 
and the outstanding exponent of guild socialism. In this 


; 
: 


volume, he and Mrs. Cole survey political and economic 
conditions in contemporary Europe. They describe re- 
cent developments in the different European countries, 
frequently including a brief account of prewar history as 
well as contemporary affairs. The section on economic 
conditions includes the general economic situation after the 
war ; the world slump, with some discussion of conditions 
in the United States; European agriculture; the situation 
of the debtor countries, the European monetary problem, 
the different proposals for raising the price level and re- 
storing the gold standard; the slump in European indus- 
try; the situation in the great industrial countries; the 
“strangling of European trade” by tariffs, embargoes and 
quotas ; and wages in Europe. The section on European 
political systems includes a general discussion of the con- 
stitutions adopted in the “succession states,” and in Ger- 
many and Austria; the political situation in England and 
France; fascism in Italy and Germany; the “challenge of 
communism” ; and European socialism. International re- 
lations, including the various proposals for disarmament, 
the League of Nations, and the International Labor 
Organization are also briefly discussed. 

The volume is perhaps of more value as a source book 
of information on some given aspect of European condi- 
tions than for the general reader. It is packed with in- 
formation of a type that is not often available in a single 
volume. ILM. C. 


The First Chapter of the New Deal. By John A. Lapp. Fore- 
word by Raymond M. Moley. Chicago, John A. Prescott & 
Son, 1933. $3.00. 

This is a review of the new laws enacted by the Special 
Session of Congress called by President Roosevelt follow- 
ing March 4, 1933. No attempt at evaluation is possible 
here but the work is a useful compendium of social data 
and legislation. It may well be regarded as a source book, 
because it contains the texts of the laws and brief digests. 
the President’s messages to Congress, his radio addresses, 
and the radio speeches of Cabinet members and Congres- 
sional leaders. 


Methods in Sociology: A Critical Study. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1933. $1.50. 
The theme song of this meaty volume is that sociology 

should insist on using all available methods: refusing 

to be confined to objective measurement and laying equal 
if not greater emphasis upon historical induction and 
philosophical thinking. Professor Ellwood’s sharpest 
darts are flung at “sociological behaviorism.” by which is 
meant the current contention that “the social sciences will 
have to be rewritten in physical, objective terms or sym- 
bols, stating their conclusions in quantitative measure- 

ment.” In opposition to this dogma he stresses the im- 

portance of anthropological and historic data, and says 

“the social sciences are much more sciences of culture than 

of nature.” Ellwood clearly aligns himself with Cooley 

and Maclver and against Zeliony, Rorty and Ogburn. 
The major theme dominates the first seven chapters as 
well as the cogent introduction by Professor Howard 

Jensen. The eighth chapter is transitional and the last 

five deal with the sociological bases of ethics, law and 

government, social work and education. Considering that 
most of the volume first appeared in periodicals it forms 

a remarkably consistent whole. One wishes there were 

an index at least of persons and documents referred to. 

G. M. F. 
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Studies in Urban Sociology. By T. Earl Sullenger. Omaha, 
Neb., Bureau of Social Research, Municipal University of 
Omaha, 1933. 

This is a series of papers on certain urban problems in 
Omaha prepared “to vitalize classroom instruction and 
to aid, in a small way, constructive programs of reform.” 
Among the subjects discussed are the degree of mobility 
within Omaha, the type of movies preferred by high 
school students, the recipients of mothers’ pensions, ju- 
venile delinquency in the families of those receiving out- 
door relief, the importance of organized recreation, di- 
vorce in Omaha, negroes and immigrants in Omaha, social 
factors in truancy, runaway children, etc. An extensive 
mimeographed bibliography is included with the volume, 


I. M. C. 


Health and Environment. By Edgar Sydenstricker. New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. $2.50. 

This is one of the Recent Social Trends Monographs, 
dealing with the trends in problems of health. The au- 
thor was formerly chief statistician of the United States 
Public Health Service and is now director of research of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. He brings together here 
the results of the studies made in the field of public 
health. He concludes that environment is a more im- 
portant factor in health than heredity since the occur- 
rence of certain diseases is “almost entirely determined 
by geographic location; urban life . . . is less favorable 
for survival and healthful living than rural life”; sanita- 
tion, occupation, diet, economic status, etc., all affect the 
health of the individual. Changes in environment due 
to public health work, better distribution of food supplies, 
welfare work and other factors, ‘““may be regarded as pri- 
marily responsible for the extraordinary decline in the 
death rate” at all age groups up to middle age. But the 
span of life has not “changed appreciably, although the 
average age at death for the population has been greatly 
increased as the result of the mortality decline among 
younger persons.” Some students think that these en- 
vironmental changes will produce a less vital people, since 
weaker individuals will survive. The writer believes, 
however, that “the prevention of that mortality and that 
ill health which are demonstrably due to unfavorable en- 
vironment will not weaken the race,” and that it will be 
“more vigorous and happier even if the span of life is not 
affected.” I. M. C. 


Dependent and Neglected Children. By the Committee on 
Socially Handicapped, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1933. A 
This report by the Committee on Socially Handicapped 

of the White House Conference presents a variety of 

data. It is “a declaration of principles on the care of 
dependent and neglected children in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge, resources and problems.” The special 
subjects discussed include: ‘Dependent Children at 

Home”; “Child Dependency and Industrial Accidents”; 

“Mothers’ Aid in the United States”; “Children Born 

Out of Wedlock”; “Child Dependency as Affected by 

Race, Nationality, and Mass Migration” including Ne- 

groes, Mexicans in California and Puerto Ricans in New 

York City; “Correction and Prevention of Neglect of 

Children” ; “Importance of Liberal Terms for Child Car- 

ing Endowments.” I. M. C. 
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